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PIONEERS SOLVE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 
By William Heidt, Jr. Curator 
DeWitt Historical Society cf Tompkins County 
Museum and Library, Old Court House. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Searcely had the ink dried on Surveyor General Simeon De Witt’s 
new map of the military tract than settlers began toiling into the 
Dark Forest. They came on foot, on horseback and by ex-drawn sleds 
over newly made trails or those they hacked out for themselves. Afew 
came by the Cayuga Lake route. 

One who came up the lake was Dr. Lewis Beers and his party from 
Stratford, Conn., while enroute in 1797 to their ‘‘forest home”’ in 
Danby. From Stratford to Albany they traveled by water but at the 
latter point they transferred by ox wagon to €chenectacy where anew 
four-ton boat a waited the migrants. The remainder of this trip was 
made by this boat. 


Tae first settlers throughout the region devoted their vast energy 
ani amazing stern determination to conquering the forest so that they 
might have shelter and a meager existence. While thus engaged they 
had little time--and not a great need--to fret over a lack of transport- 
ation; their needs were minimal and there was little produce to sendto 
outside market. Their industry changed this situation in a few years, 
when they attacked the transportation preblem with a characteristic 
vigor that led to a practical solution. 


As soon as these determined people had assured themselves of a 
living, they turned to the exploitation of the forest that covered the 
land, to extracting from the primevalsoil maximum prectreticn. Lun- 
ber, shingles and staves streamed into the warehouses that had been 


established. These pioneer commodities were byprcducts of the lend 
clearing operation and, small as the monitary returns were from the 


sales, this money made the prodigious effort seem worthwhile. Then 
when a substantial acreage was in productior, the crcyscf wheet ard 
the thousands of bales of wool accentuated the urgency for a less ccst- 
ly mole of transportation than wagon freight provided. 

For the first generation wagon freight rates were $5.00 for trans- 
porting 100 pounds 300 miles. As most of the outgoirg preducts were 
heavy--lumber and Cayuga County plaster for example--the rates were 
dis drop ortionate to the economy of a young agrarian country. Notwith- 
standing this handicap, production went on with determination. After 
the Ithaca-Owezgo turnpike was opened in 1811, as many as 800 teams 
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a day hauled their heavy cargo to the port on the Susquehanna River 
for tranport by ark to Baltin ore. 


Other turnpikes were cor st: ucted to Geneva, Auburn and to Cert- 
land, but as long as wagon-freight rates added $5.00 to the cost of 1C0 
pounds, the whole region was handicapped. Then in 1807 Fulton de- 
monstrated successfully the spplication of steem to waterkcrre trans- 
portation, and new hope sprang up in the hearts of the hardy pioneers 
for it offered them a greater return for their efforts. Fulton reported 
that ‘‘by canal it (freight) would cost 15 cents for 300 miles. “y 


In 1807 Congress o-Cered a report on ‘‘making roads ard develcp- 
ing canals.’’ It was in this report that Fulton published his compsra- 
tive figures on wagon-freight versus water-borne freight. The report 
was published the next year, and eventually copies were circulated 
throughout Central New York. No records remain of the impact this 
report made on the newcomers to this region, but it is logical] to as- 
sume it was the basis for much serious deliberation, even to the build- 
ing of the first steamboat on Cayuga Lake. 


A short generation after the first bounty-land holders came into 
the Dark Forest this feat was accomplished. The Enterprise was built 
at Ithaca in 1820. Oliver Phelps of Ludlowville superintended the con- 
struction of a boat 80 feet ling ard £0 feet wide that was propelled Ly 
a 24-horsepower engine. Fulton and Livingston were fabricating in 
their Jersey City factory machirery of this type end, asthe machin- 
ery in the Enterprise came from Jersey City, it is assumed that Fvl- 
ton again had a part in b irging water transportation to Cayuga Lake. 
Incidentally, this machinery was carried by water to Albany, then by 
teams overland to Ithaca. A model of the Enterprise may be seen in 
the DeWitt Historical Museum at Ithaca. 


The Enterprise, so appropiate'y named, carried freight ard ras- 
sengers as she plied the lake between Ithaca and Cayuga, the lattera 
thriving commercial center at the time. Calling at perts along tle lsle 
shore, some of wh’ch no longer exist and whose names are forgotten, 
the Enterprise so n proved that it was not the final answer. Its stort- 
comings led to the construction of the Telemachus in 1822 when the 
Enterprise became a freighter and towboat. The Telemachus suffered 
the same ignominiovs fate in 1&2 when the DeWitt Clintcn eppeared. 

These early experimental craft proved the feasibility of lake trars- 
portation and the ability of the men to build and crerate successfully 
steamboats in the early days of the industry. When the Erie Canal was 
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completed in 1825, the sagacious men along the lake shcre were ready 
to take full advantage of the possibilities the waterway afforded. Sug- 
gestive of the character and volume of both incoming and outgoirg 
merchandise, the boats captains and shippers is the report of the 
Port of Ithaca for the week of Aug. 5-11, 1828. 

Date of clearing or arrival, names of kcat end captain, type of 
goods and quantity, consignors consignees are given in that crder: 

ARRIVED 

Aug. 5. New York, Raymond; Merchandise; tons 4,400; Collins and 
Huntington, and others. 

Aug. 7. Mary Ann, Brown; Marble, tons 2,1600; Gregory. 

Aug. 9 Universalian; Fisher; M2rchandse; tons 8,1200; Salt 2 bbls. 
L. S. Jaggar, Heath Cantine & Co., Colbern & Phillips; W. Lesley and 
others. 

Aug. 9. Fame, Dege, Salt, 185 bbls; B. Durham. 

Aug. 9 Commodore McDounogh, Weeks; Merchandise, tons 1,11(@; 
H. Powers; J. Nichols & Co., Collings & Huntington, and others. 

Aug. 9. Jose Middaugh; in ballast. 

CLEARED 

Aug. 5. Belvidere, Gregory; Albany; Lumber 24,500 ft., Shingles 
44,0)0. J. C. Hart & Co. 

Aug. 5. O. Elisworth, Gregory; Utica; Lumber 33,632 ft., Shingles 
29 bunches, L. S. Jaggar. 

Aug. 5, Maria, Horton; Albany; Lumber, 8,000 ft., Shingles 50 
bunches. T. S. Williams & Co. 

Aug. 7. Storm, Harris, Shingles, 346 bunches, Staves, 8,000. T. §. 
Williams & Co. 
Auz 7. Rose, Boice; Albany, Lumber, 24,271 ft., Shingles 75,000. T. S. 
Williams and Co. 

Aug. 7. Commerce, Miller; Albany; Shingles, 112,000; and Staves 
21,000. T. S. Williams and Co. 

Aug. 7. Good Return, Jones, Albany; Lumber, 16,000 ft., Staves 
21,000; T. S. Williams and Co. 

Aug. 7. L. Leonard, Todd; Albany, Lumber, 17,000 ft., Shingles, 
25 bunches, Staves 500. Patchen and Todd. 

Aug. 7. New York, Raymond, Albany; Lumber 25,000 ft., Shingles 
27,009, H. Todd. 











Aug. 11. Bolina, Jos. Cooper; New York; Shingles £0,(C0, Staves 
27,000, Whiskey 53 Lbls., seed 1 terce £26 lbs., suncries 1400 lbs., secks 
of wool; leather 36 rolls; furniture’429 lbs., Beebe, Munn and Mack; 
Gere, Gunn and Co., A. Dudley; Lees and Woodward; S. S. Peck; J. 
Peck; R. Patten; E. Butts; J. Stubbs: D. T. Wood. 


For the next fcrty years steamboating on Cayuga Lake went un- 
challenged. Scores cf freight ard passenger boats and yachts were 
built and discarded for improverrents, many of their Lulks still to be 
found by skindivers. Several burned, the mcst historic keirg the Fre1 - 
tenac which burred : t Farley’s Point July 27,1907 with a loss of seven 
lives. 

When the Lehigh Valley and the Lackawanna railroads had estat- 
lished railroads at Ithaca the coal added measurably to freight tref- 
fic on the lake. From the railhead to the landing at Cayuga thousands 
of tons of coal were transported yearly. Some idea of the tonnage that 
was handled is dr: wn from the fact that the Lozt Fckert J. Wyley 
carried 280 tons in tle fall of 1868 and the Levi Kenny 290. As late as 
1876 the Tim Doyle carried 251 tons. These were boat loads for a single 
trip. 

As the rail lines were extended rorthward from Itkaca, freight 
boats succumbed tc their competition ascid the passerger craft stc- 
cumb to the automol ile a generation later. The last ceased cperaticn 
in the mid 1920’s but not until the industry had mace an incalculable 
contribution to the economy of the heartland of the Empire State. 
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#CAPT. DANIEL SHAYSs# 


By Hugh P. Graham 
City of Cohoes Historian, Cohoes, N, Y. 


CAPT. DAN. SHAYS, b. Hopkinton, Mass., 1747; d. Scottsburg, 
Livingston County, N. Y., Sept. 29, 1826. 

Married to Abigail Gilbert of Brockfeléd, Mass., July 18, 1782. 

Married a second time to widow Darling Havens of Scottsburg. 


Buried in Union Cemetery, formerly called the ‘‘McKay Burial 
Ground,’’ Scottsburg, town of Conesus, Livingston, Co. 
The places in which he lived were: 
Hopkinton, Mass. 
Brookfield, res 
Framingham, ,, 
Pelham, sé 
Shutesbury, ,, 


Sanizate, Bennington, County, Vt. 
Arlington, as oe - 


Salem, New York. 
Preston Hollow, = a 
Livingstonville, ai - 
Half Acre, Aurelius, _,, aA 
Hungerford, oe a 
Scottsburg, ” 


MILITARY RECORD OF CAPT. DANIEL SHAYS 


Leader of the Shays Insurrection, 1786-1787, Western Mass. 

Minute Men from Brookfield, Mass., 1774, Sergeant. 

Lexington Alarm, April 19, I775. 

Battle of Bunker Hill, 2nd Lieut., June 17,1775. 

Ticonderoga, Sergeant, June I77€. 

Battle of Saratoga, Captain, Sept. 19 and Oct. 7,1777. 

Campaign against Canada, Feb. 9, 1778, Albany, N. Y. 

Storming of Stony Point, N. Y. 

Shays resigned his commissicn as Captain in the Continental Army 
on October 14, 1780. Capt. of the Fifth Shutesbury Comp., Mass. 

MEMORIAL HIGHWAY 

Federal Route 202; Skirting the Qusbin Reservoir for twenty miles 
from Belchertown to New Salem to the Orange linein Mass., is called 
the Daniel Shays Highway. 








MEMORIAL TABLET AT PELHAM, MASS. 


To Commemorate 

Daniel Shays of Pelham 

Captain in the American Revolution 

Leader in Shays Rebellion against unjust laws 
On this hilltop half of his ragged army 
Encamped for six nights 

January 28 to February 3, 1787 


Captain Shay was awarded belatedly a pensicn of $240.00 for his 
services in the Revoluticn, and which helped him purchase 12 acres of 
land near Scottsburg. 


THE FILLMORE AND SHAYS FAMILIES 


The Fillmore and Shays families were close frierds and neightors 
Nathan Fillmore, grandfather of President Fillmore, was an Ensign in 
Capt. Elijah Dewey’s Company at Ticonderoga and Mount Indererc- 
ence, October 18, 1776. At the same time Daniel Shays a Sergeant in 
Capt., Agrippa Well’s Ccmpany was at Ticcncercge. Many cf these 
soldiers renewed their Ticonderoga friendship cn tle battlefield of Sa- 
ratoga, with Shays, row captain of the Fifth Shutesbury Ccmpary 
from Massachusetts. Shays moved to Cayuga County, in 1&CF, where 
he became acquainted with Nathaniel Fillmore, father of Fresicent 
Millard Fillmore. Stays moved to Hungerford, Livingston Cocnty,and 
later Millard Fillmore went to Hungerford to learn the cloth dressing 
trade in the plant cf Benje min Hungerford. There is no doubt that 
Captain Shays talked and discussed his Revoluticnery Wer Service ard 
also the circumstances of Shays Insurrection with Millard Filmore. 
Later Filmore moved to Buffalo. Filmore as a member of the Assemb'y 
from Erie County in 1831, had a bill passed by the New York State Le- 
gislature, called ‘‘An act to abolish imprisonment for Debt.’’ on April 
26, 1831 The bill read in part; ‘‘This Act shall take effect asa Lawcn 
the first day of March 1832.,, 

This law gave such prestige to Filmcre tkat it ledto his electicn 
as Vice President with General Zachary Taylor, in 1848. President Tay- 
lor died July 9, 1850, and Millard Fiimore became the 13th President of 
the United States. The law that Filmore made possible showed the mird 
of Shays, andit is safe to say, that Captain Daniel Shays made the 
path from Filmore’s birth place, Summer Hill, Cayrga Ccurty, N. Y. 
to the White House. 











RESIDENCE AT HALF ACRE, AURELIUS, CAYUGA, COUNTY 


Daniel Shays resided for sometime west of Auburn in the neigh- 
borhood of Half Acre. He is reported to have been a respected citizen 
of that locality and frequented with his neighbors the Old Wetster Ta- 
vern, located onthe old Road from Clarksville to the old Genesee Road 
west of Half Acre, at the intersection of the road running north frcm 
Half Acre. 7 


He sold a strip of land, along the west sice of the Half Acre Rerd 
to Gilbert Shays, May 17, 106. The deed was recorded in Cayuga Co., 
Clerk’s Office, R. M. A., page 427. 

The Half Acre mentioned is a hamlet on the Cayuga Seneca Turn- 
pike, between Auburn and the village of Cayuga, west of Auburn. This 
road coincided with the now Old Genesee Road, west of Auburn, to a 
point a little west of Half Acre. from that point the Cayuga and Se- 
neca Turnpike turned to the north directly into the Village of Cayuga, 
which lies some distance north of the point where the Old Genesee 
Road struck the shores of Cayuga "Lake. These facts are brought cut 
to show that Captain Shays habitat at that tim@wasin the neighkcr- 
hood of Cayuga Village in the town cf Aureli % Later he moved to 
Livingston County. 

RETROSPECT 


Captain Daniel Shays may have thought he would be buried in the 
soil of the Colony of Massachusetts; in his 
Johnson Farm, Pelham, Massachusetts; 


and Captain Daniel Shays body rests i i 
nesus, Livington County, New York; and strz 
once claimed by the Colony of Massachusetts. 


rm burial plot on the 
1 Ope did not come true; 


e Unicn Cemetery, Co- 
ely erough, in thesoil 







“The right of pre-emption and jurisdiction was claimed, 
adversely to New York State, by the State of Massachusetts, 
under the Old Grant of James the Ist, tothe Council of 
Plymouth. December 16, 1786, Massachusetts releasee 

and confirmed to New York all claim, right and title of 
government, sovereignty and jurisdiction of all lands, 

and territories heretofore claimed by state of New York’’ 
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THE “‘MIDDLE TRAILS,’’ ARTERIES OF ABORIGINAL TRAVEL 
By F. V. G. 
First published in the Auburn Museum Bulletin 

In the heart of Cayuga County there are three main roads, once 
major Indian Trails, that are cf the greatest importance to the under- 
standing that part cf New York State. They are known locally as the 
‘*Middle Trails’’ because they cut right across this part of tke lerd. 
They are the routes of the French Jesuit Fathers, the Moravian Mis- 
sionaries the white traders ard the armies of the Sullivan-Clirtcn Fx- 
pedition. On Rt. 90 not far from the mcund and side read leedirg upto 
Cayuga Castle we find a road marker ard monument erected by the 

State of New York in 1929 which has this inscription on the east side. 





“‘Goi-o-gouen, the Cayuga Castle capital of the Cayuge re- 
tion and outlying villages extented from this spot eastward- 
ly on the Great Gully to Scipioville and Mapleton. Here in1€&6 
labored the Jesuit Missionaries Chaumanot and Menard, later 
Le Moyne, De Carheil and Raffeix. They built here the first 
house of Christian worship west of Onondega. Hither creme 
also the Moravian Missionaries Cammertcfi erd Zeisberger 
first; later Sir William Johnson. The C ayuga Reservaticrs 
were here. The last Cayuges and Tuscarores departed about 
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1800.The Cayuga Castleand nearby towns were taken arddes- 
troyed by a detachment. from General Sullivan’s army com- 
manded by Lieut. Col. William Butler on September 22-23, 
1779.”” 

On the side facing west we find this inscription; 


‘*Routes of the armies of General John Sullivan, and Gener- 
al James Clinton, 1779. An Expedition against the Hostile 
Indian Nations which checked the aggression of the Frglish 
and Indians on the frontiers of New York ard Fennsylv: nia, 
extending Westward the dominion of the United States.’’ 


Father Chaumonot, for example, went by the ‘‘Middle Trail’’ to 
his western assignment, leaving St. Joseph at Mapleton, then toa 
small village called Gandagau cn Beughton Hill. This trail from Ma- 
pleton passed by McFarlin’s Cree}, northof Union Springs and then by 
canoe across Lake Cayuga, thence by way of the ‘‘Great Middle Trail’’ 
running from Albany to Buffalo, ncw Rt. 5-20, to Canandaiqua and then 
to Totiakton’s mission station and Michael. This ‘‘Great Middle Trail’’ 
for the then far west, passed after leaving Canandaiqua; Lima, andto 
the far Niagara frontier. 

The Levanna, Scipioville, Scipio Center ‘‘lake to lake middle trail’’ 
was the travel route for Moravia, Locke, and down to Owego and the 
Susquehanna villages. 


The Owasco, Fleming, Mapleton, Scipioville, King Ferry, Lansing, 
Ichaca ‘‘middle trail’’ was the cross-country trail for contact with the 
Tioga Point, Chemung and the Susquehanna River Valley. 

The Great Gul'y road and the most important Cayugs, Oakwood, 
Owasco roads were the branches of the ‘‘middle trail’’ that by side 
branches in turn connected with the territory of Onondagas, the One- 
idas and region of the Mohawks. leading north into Oswego and the 
St. Lawrence region. This was the ‘‘War Path’’ of the Iroquois. This 
trail was a short-cut from lakes Cayuga and Owasco. 

The trail that is now Rt. 90, started at Moose Wallow, Montezuma 
Mud Lock, Cayuga Village, Union Springs, Farley’s Point, Levanna, 
Aurora and down southward skirting Lake Cayuga to Athens, Pa.,and 
the territory of the Andastes. It was literally a trail of communica- 
tion between the several knewn and many unknown Indian villages 
that dotted the lake front. 











The trail that branched off Scipio Center led down the lergest 
stretch of cultivated lands, now known by local farmers as the “‘Irdian 
Fields,’’ to the Important Indian settlen ents cf Myer’s Staticn, Gerca 
and Locke Forts. 

Those of us who have the privilege of making our homesin this 
part of Cayuga County, in the Finger Lakes, and every day travel on 
these old Indian trails now become modern paved roads, literally trezd 
upon the soil pressed down by the moccasined feet of the Algonkian 
and Iroquoian warriors. 

Near East Bloomfield, not far from Lima, the State of New York 
has erected on Rt. 5-20, the ‘‘Great Middle Trail’’ monument as a con- 
stant reminder to those who travel on that road. On the irscription, 
we find the quoted words of the Cayuga Chief Wa-o-wa-wa-no-onk, 
Peter Wilson; ‘‘The Empire State, as you love to call it, wes orce 
laced by our trails. . . trails that we had trod for certuries--trail worn 
so deep by the feet of the Iroquois that they became your road.”’ 


/ 
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Looking down into the valley from the top of the hill and 
the location of the monument on Rt. 5-20. 
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#*COCHECTONs# 
PLACE NAMES IN NEW YORK STATE 
By Aiberta V., Tyler, Town Historian 

On the eastern bank of the Delaware River which winds its way 
through the pleasant valley between the mountains of Fernsylvéria 
and the foothills of the Catskills of New York State, lies the village of 
Cochecton, in the Town of Cochecton, Sullivan County. It is the west- 
ern terminus «f the Cochecton-Newburg Turnpike, which was begun 
in 1801 and completed in 1810. This busy highway has been im continu- 
ous use ever since. j 
Cochecton, derives frcm. the Indian Cushutunk, ard hed many syellirgs ; 
bef re arriving at the present one given jin 1811. The first post office 
was established then, along the post route over the Turnpike, which 
had joined. the Great Bend Turnpike across the river at Damascvs,Fa. 
Over this the mails were carried by stagecoach to Owego and west. 
Some of these spellings were Cush-er-tunk, Cashientunk, Goshechton 
and others. The meanings too, were varied; the place of (frcm tle 
tunk ending) lowlands, foaming water, red rocks and made land, : ll 
which are applicable to the area, which extends from the Cellicoon 
Creek to the Ten Mile River region. 

Long before the white man set foot on these shores, Indian tribes 
roamed. the beautiful pine and hemlock covered hills, and dwelt in the 
fertile valleys of the winding Delaware, then known as the Big River. 
Tais was one of their favorite stopping places. Someold records tell of 
their villages, one on Big Island (Cashiegtouch) where there is a bury- 
ing ground. Another and its burying ground was along the river bank 
above Old Town. Many artifacts of their occupation | ave bcen found. 

Here they hunted the elk, beaver, bear and small furbearing ani- 
mals, all of which were plentiful, ¢s well as birds of nery kirds. BE: r- 
ries, fruit and edible plants added,to their daily fare. Here they observ- 
ed their ancient customs and cerimpnies, holding their green corn 


dances and dog festivals. One of the early settlers, William Conklin, 
told of seeing ‘‘sixty fine, generally gocd fellows,”’ playing ball «1 Lig 
Island, which was below his holdings. Their many trails led east tothe 
Hudson, on up river to Niagara, and westward. 


The Iniians of this area were the Munsi, the wolfe or mountain 
men, of the Lenni-Lenape nation. Their chief was Minatto. Two fam- 
ous sachems were Chief Tammenand well known for his part in sigr.- 


ing the Great Treaty with William Penn, and Chief Teddyweung one cf i 
the leading chiefs when the treaty of Easton was signed. 
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Although these tribes were under the domination of the more war- 
like Mohawks, they were friendly tothe whites, whocame tradirg 
with them. It was later, after they had been tricked by the white man, 
that they became hostile. 

In 1687, Gov. Thomas Donogan ordered forts to be built on the Te- 
laware, one whe ‘e Cochecton is situated, to protect the fur trade from 
the French and Indians. There was one below, at what is now Milan- 
ville, Pa., also. 

Pennsylvania and New Jersey both madeclaim to the Cushuturk 
area. A huge boulder on the river’s bank at 41 degrees end 4o n inutes 
bears the surveyors marks, n ece in 1720, shcwirg their claim lires. 
For many years this narrow strip of lard rurnirgeesterly toa point 
41 degrees on the Hudson, was under dispute. The early settlers were 
annoyed by tax-collectors from three states, all claiming jurisciction. 
The affair was finally settled in 1769, with the boundary at Port Jervis 
where three states come together. 

Members of the Delaware Company from Connecticut, i. e. Skin- 
ner, Calkin and Tyler, came in 1754 and began settlement along the 
river. By 1757. thirty femilies were spread out alorg in tke river set- 
tlement. Daniel Skinner, in 1764 ran the first raft of six logs cowntke 
river to Philadelphia, where he sold them for ships mests. This was the 
beginning of a lucrative business, which flourished for many years ard 
brought prosperity to many along the river. The masts of the U.S. 
Constitution and Constelleticn were cut from the hills along tke LI ela- 
ware near Mast Hope, Pa. 


During the revolutionary War period from 1775 to 1780, the area 
was deserted by most of the inhabitants because of the Indian raids. 
Many were soldiers in the fight for freedom and some lost their lives. 
The settlers took refuge at the fort at Carpenter’s Point, Fort Jervis. 
As soon as peace came, those left, returned to their places kere, and 
began rebuilding their h ner, rafting, h mberirg erd clearirg farms. 
The river served as their highway until the Turnpike was built, bring- 
ing more settlers, whc, in turr, pushed their way westward, openirg 
up a larger area. The Turnpi ke was one of activity, as droves of cattle 
turkeys and wagonloads of procuce made their way over it to Newburg 
and eventually to New York markets. Sawmills and tanneries sprarg 
up, enriching the countryside. 
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In 1851 the Erie railroad came through to open up a more advent- 
ageous way of transportation. Carloads of hide were brought to Cc- 
eheeton for distribution to the tanneries, and the processed hides were 
returned to markets as leather. Acid factories came later and the tan- 
neries disappeared, but, they too have long since passed away. There 
are a few scattered sawmills today and props ere cut and trucked to 
the mines at Scranton and Carbondale. 


Farmers raised large crops and many carloads of potatoes and 
barrels of apples were loaded and shipped from here. Many firkings of 
butter were made and sold by the farmers’ wives. 


With the coming the ‘‘summer bearder”’ in 1880 a new field of en- 
ceavor opened up, which brought income and employment. Although 
ma nly asummer bu .iness, many havecome to realize the possibilities of 
year around profit and emplcyn ent. Dairy and chickenfarming are 
prof table businesses carried on. 


The building and opening of Route 97 in 1940’ gave us a scenic 
highway, and made the Delaware Valley accessible to many tourists, 
vacationists and summer home owners. The natural beauty, which is 
the main attraction, has, as yet, been unspoiled by the hand of man. 
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#CANADICEs# 


PLACE NAMES IN NEW YORK STATE 
“By Maud Van Dyne, Town Historian 


Canadice, once a part of Rickmond, is in the scrth-west ccirer cf 
Ontario County, a part of PhelpsGorham Purchase. Canadice the sme]- 
lest of the 16 towns of the county, has Honeoye Lake as an eastern 
boundary, Hemlock Lake as a western boundary, ardtke smallest lzke 
Canadice in the central part of the town. The name inthe Seneca 
Tongue means ‘‘Long Lake.’’ On the west side of the Lake is a steep, 
heavily wooded hill, Bald Hill. On this hill according to legend in the 
time before the Seneces there Cwelt a peaceful trite, tre Vursees.Cre 
night they were attacked by the warlike Mengwees erd extern irated 
except for the beautiful Onolee, wife of the chieftain. She was tied 
to the belt of the Mengwee leader, watching her chance, ske seized 
his knife and plunged it into his side. With arrows whizzing akout ker 
she fled and chanting the death song of her trike leept to ter death in 
the lake. They say that on moonlight nights at the time of the fallirg of 
the leaves a phantom form can be seen, rising from the lake ard a 
plaintive song can be heard. 

In 1779 when the Sullivan’s expedition was laying waste the lard 
of the Senecas, one of his sec uting parties ercssed the outlet cf Cere- 
dice Lake. A wheel from one of thecannons was found there several 
years ago. Many arrow heeds are found through the town and an In- 
dian burial place containing skeletons and relics was uncovered rece rt- 
ly by workmen on the Honeoye Lake Road. 


The first settlement was made by Jacob Holdren of New Jersey in 
1795. He planted an apple and a peach orchard and married Jare Hurt 
whose father had also come from New Jersey. Nine years later, Gide- 
on and John Walker and Josiah Jackman came frcm Vermont ard set- 
tled at the foot of Canadice Lake. The next year trey returred to Vei- 
mont and brought back their families. Some years later Mrs. Jeckman 
and Mrs. John Walker revisited Vermont, riding in carriage chairs 
placed in a wagon. On their return to Canadice they brcught a care- 
fully wrapped cheese stray ped to the seat cf the chairs This is said to 
have been the first import. For many years the descendants lived in 
Canadice. This writer knows personally 25 of the descendants of tle 
Jackman family. As the land was cleared lumbering was an importent 
occupation as was farming. Grain, patatoes, beans and hops and berries 
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were important crops and many sheep and dairy cattle were raised. A 
€ooper’s mill on Canadice hill made barrels, baskets and crates and an 
ashery on the ‘‘Middle’’ road leached ashes and provided fertilizers fcr 
the farmers of long ago. 


There was a small hamlet at Canadice Corners with a church, store 
school, town hall and a few houses. The Methodist Church, built in 
1834 is the only one in town. It has approximately 40 members whosup- 
port it well. Each year it holds a Strawberry Festival, first held in 
1379. Huge crows co ning from surrounding areas attend to enjoy the 
good food and fellowship with old friends. Other events are tke oyster 
supper, the pancake supper and the chicken barbecue. 

The church observed its 100th anniversary in 1934. It is a plain 
country church, built with a balcony seating at that time 300. The bal- 
eony was removed in 1872, and church parlors and dining room added 
in 1900. 1n 1953 an electric organ was installed and in 1957 a modern 
rest room added. A cemetery near the church contairs graves cf 3 Re- 
volutionary War soldiers. There are 4 from the War of 1812, 10 from 
the Civil War and 1 from World War I. 


There were 11 school districts in the town. Betsey Walker daugh- 
ter of John Walker, taught the first school. All of the districts are now 
centralized with Wayland or Honeoye. 


All three of the lakes became popular resorts and vacation spots, 
but Rochester secured the land around Hemlock and Canadice Lakes 
for water supply. The cottages were torn down and the picnic grove 
abandoned. The watershed was set out to pine trees. Many cf the 1e- 
sidents of Canadice have given up farming and have fourd work in Rc- 
chester and nearby villages in factories, stores and banks, ccm mutirg 
daily to their work. Many people from Rochester have built magnifi- 
cent summer homes along Honeoye Lake and in the hills of Canadice. 
The decrease of the amount of land kept cleared fer farming along 
with the reforestation done by the city of Rochester, have attracted 
many deer and an occasional bear. Canadice has many spots that have 
returned to the wild primltive beauty known to the Munsees, the Meng- 
wees and the Senecas. 


_ SRERERER HS 
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THE SACRAMENT OF SILENCE 
‘Modern Quaker at Worship 
A Tribute in Conimemoration of the Flushing Remonstrance 
1657-1957 

““O Sabbath rest by Galilee! 

© calm of hills above, 

Where Jesus knelt to share with Thee 

The silence of eternity, 

interpreted by love!’’ 
(For this occasion the U. S. Post Office Depart. issued a three cent 
commemorative postage stamp which has had wide distribution) 
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THE STORY OF THE FLUSHING REMONSTRANCE 


Henry Townsend, a respected citizen of Flushing allowed 
some Quakers to hold religious meetings in his kouse, for this, 
Director Stuyvesant requested that he be fined eight pounds 
Flemish, or be flegged and banished. The Fiushing town officers 
refused to enforce the sentence, and they set their signatures 
to a document of the greatest histcrical impcrtance to religi- 
ous Freedom. The remonstrance stated in part; 


“The law of love, peace, and liberty, extending in 
the state to Jews, Turks, and Egyptians, forms the 
true glory of Holland; so love, peace, and liberty, ex- 
tending to all in Christ Jesus, condemn hatred, strife, 
and bondage. But inasmuch as the Saviour hath said 
that it is impossible that scandal shall not come, but 
woe unto him by whom it cometh, we desire not to of- 
fend one of his little ones, under whatever form, name, 
or title he appear, whether Presbyterian, Independent, 


Baptist, or Quaker. . .Should any of these people come 
in love among us, therefore, we cannot in conscience 
lay violent hands on them. We shall give them free in- 
gress and egress to our houses, as God shall persuade 
our consciences.” 

Thirty-one courageous men set their names to this docu- 
ment. In consequence of which, Director Stuyvesant arbitrari- 
ly put the town clerk in jail for three weeks, suspended from 
office the two justices, the sheriff was cashiered and condemn- 
ed to pay 200 guilders and costs, in case of refusal to be ba- 


nished from the Colony of New Netherlands. The rest were in- 
flicted various arbitrary penalties. There was so much popular 


opposition to this action of flagrant religicus persecuticn on 
the part of Director Stuyvesant, that the Amsterdam Chamber 
was compelled to condemn his action and uphold the Flushing 
town officers and sustain the religious freedem of the Quakers 
there. The Chamber’s position is contained in a letter sent to 
Stuyvesant which reads in part; 

iF 








“The consciences of men ought to be free and unshack- 
led, so long as they continue moderate, peaceable, in- 
offensive, and not hostile to government. Such have 
been the maxims of prudence and tolleration by which 
the magistrates of this city have been governed; and 
the consequences have been that the oppressed and 
persecuted from every country have found among us: 
an asylum from distress. Follow in the same steps, and. 
you Will be blest” 
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#° COHOES# 


PLACE NAMES IN NEW YORK STATE 
By Hugh P. Graham, City Historian 

Cohoes, Albany County, New York, was the early home of 
the historic Mohican, of Mohegan branch Indians, a branch of 
the great Algonquin race and later, by conquest, the eastern 
portal of the Long House of Iroquois Confederacy. In the area 
of tho Cohoes Falls the Iroquois confederacy was formed about 
1470. The Mohawk nation was the gate keeper. The Iroquois 
Indian name of Cohoes was Cha-Hoo-se meaning ‘‘Below the 
falls.”’ Another rendition is Ga-ha-cose, meaning a shipwrecked 
or fallen canoe. The Islands at the confluence of the Mohawk 
and Hudson was called Nach-te-nack, meaning, ‘‘meeting of the 
waters.”’ Van Schaick Island was called Qua-he-mis-cos, Long 
isi!and. Cohoes was founded by a Mohican Indian Grant, called 
the Half-Moon Patent, October 13, 1665. Cohoes is situated 
with afrontage of nearly two miles, onthe Hudson, at the 
mouth of the Mohawk, where October 19, 1609,from his vessel 
called the Half Moon, Henry Hudson landed. 

The Van Schaick family were the first settlers. The previous 
names for Cohoes were: Van Shaick, Cohoes Falis, Cohoes 
Bridge, Spindle City. In 1832 the first Post Office was called 
Cohoes. 

The islands at the mouth of the Mohawk was the military 
route to '[Canada, 1690-1812. The Continental army, Northern 
Department, was encamped on Van Shaick Islend Aug. 18-Sept. 
8 ,1777. The home of the Van Shaick family built in 1735,'was 
the army headquarters. In this home on August 24’ 1777, the 
Battle of Saratoga was planned. 

The Charter was granted 1869 and the city form of govern- 
ment was adopted April 1, 1870. The first power knitting mill 
was built in Cohoes in 1837. and was the center of the knit 
goods industry in the United States for over fifty years. 


== 
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DEED FOR SALE OF FOUR SLAVES 
Copy from original in DeWitt Museum, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE STATE OF TEXAS) 
COUNTY OF GALVESTON) 


For and in consideration of three thousand three hundred 
and sixty dollars, to mein hand paid by Johnand Frank Brown in their 
two promissory notes euch for sixteen hundred and eighty dollars pay- 
able in 12 aud 24 months withinte rest oneach from date payable an- 
nually at ten per cent per annum, have bargained, sold.and delivered 
and by these presents do bargain, sell and deliver unto said Jchn and 
Frank Brown their heirs and assigns four Negro Slaves, to wit, Willis 
about 27, Ardinia 17 years, Bob aged 10and Nelson aged about 12 years. 
All slaves for life. And I hereby warrant the title to said Slaves and 
that they are sound in body and mind and slaves for life debarring nev- 
ertheless a lien upon said Negroes to secure the payment of the notes 
herein described and executed by said John and Frank Brown to me 
in payment of the purchase money. Given under ny kexnd ard sereill fir 
seal this 14th day of April A. D. 1856. 


(s) B. Cecil 


The words ‘‘the title to’’ ‘‘and that they are’’ interlined before sign- 
ing in the presence of A. F. James. 

I release and cancel the lien retained by me in the sale of the above 
Negroes made by me to B. Cecil so far as the said lien attaches to Ne- 
groes above described. Witness my hand and scroll in lieu of seal this 
14 day of April A. D. 1856. 


(s) Henry H. Williams. 
Witnesses: (3) A. F. James, (s) Dan Marston Jr. 
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OUR GRANDMOTHERS’ COOKERY 
Yankee Ingenuity 
FARM COFFEE SUBSTITUTES 
Recipes taken from Moore’s Rural New Yorker, 1861 


WHEAT COFFEE; Eight quarts of wheat to one pound of real cof- 
fee, is said to afford a beverage quite as agreeable as the unadulterat- 
ej Rio, besides being much more wholesome. 


RYE COFFEE; Takea pack of rye and cover it with water, letit 
steep or boil until the grain swells, then drain it and roast to a deep 
beown color and prepare as other coffee. 


CHICORY COFFEE; Take the roots of the wild chicory, roast to 
a crisp brown, grind to a fine grain, boil andserve with cream adding 
a touch of nutmeg, the bitterness makes it taste like real ccilee. 


SWEET POTATO COFFEE; Take sweet potatoes, cut them fine 
enough to dry conveniently, grind to a fine grain, dry toa toast, mix 
to ejyual proportions with Rio coffee, it is good, you will save sugar. 


BARLEY COFFEE; Take common barley, roast and boil the full 
grain serve with sour cream, it goes well with pancakes and sausage. 


PEA COFFEE; Take dried peas, roast to a dark brown, grind toa 
fine graln, boil for twenty minutes, serve with a pinch cinnamon, hot 
corn bread goes well with it. 


CARROT COFFEE; Take carrots, cut up in slices, roast to a crisp 
and grind, mix with Rio coffee in desired quantities boil and serve. 


The love of coffee is an d#tquired taste. Perhaps nine- tenths of our 
farm families using it ‘‘burn’’ it almost toa coal, so that, in r eality 
any other burnt bitter would answer quite as well. In fact multitudes 
in the far West, removed from markets, have become accustcn.ea 10 
use bacnt bread~rust, chestnuts, dandelion, «nu even acorn as sub- 
scitute. The above recipes are orly a few, 








THE ROAMERS OF YESTERYEARS 
A letter-poem of Christopher Parr, who left Levanna, N. Y. and 
went to Michigan and wrote home his impressions, 
March 22, 1874. Courtesy of his granddaughter, E. R. Joyce. 


Kind Eastern friends will you attend 
And listen to a faithful friend, 

For I think it a very gocd plan 

To stay away from Michigan. 

Go there in summer and you will see 
Much sickness and calemity. 

Some sick in bed, some shaking sterd; 
Now that’s the case in Michigan. 

The doctor will come in and tell 

What virtue there is in calomel; 

And then some quinine you must take 
That cures the fever, it’s no mistake. 
Before the patient is out of bed, 

The doctor will pop in his head; 

Some twenty dollars you must pay, 
And have it too that very day. 

Our lawyer is quite young in years, 
He likes to set folks by the ears. 
He’ll lie and flatter all he can, 

So that’s the wayin Michigan, 

They have sandhills, ard berren pleirs, 
But little does a farmer gain, 

He may work and toil the best he can 
He’ll soon get poor in Michigen. 

They have marshes and little lakes 
And they’re surrounded with rattlesnakes; 
And lay out upon the sand 

To bite the folks in Michigan. 

There is pretty boysin Michigan too 
But alas poor things what can they do, 
For if they want and honest wife 
They can’t find one to save their life. 
There are pretty girls in Michigan too, 
But alas poor things what can they do; 
For if they want and honest man, 
They can’t find one in Michigan. 
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#OWEGO TOWNSHIP se 
TIOGA COUNTY 
PLACE NAMES IN NEW YORK STATE 
By Ruth Perry Stevens, former Town Historian 


Only a small number of the early frontiersmen could read cr write 
and these men in particular seemed to have a strong tendency toex- 
change a ‘‘y’’ for an ‘‘a’’ in many forms. Thusit was that tke settle- 
ment the Indians called ‘‘Ah-wa-ga’’ which meent ‘‘wkere tke valley 


%? 


widens,’’ was often called ‘‘Owegy’’ durirg the earliest years of ex- 
ploration and settlement by the white mar. In the corrse of transition 
it was callen ‘‘Owago’’ for several! years around 1£(0, but the finel 
pronunciation became ‘‘Owego.”’ 

Amos Draper, son of Major Simeon Draper, is acceptedes hevirg 
been the first white man to makea home forhis family within the 
bounds of Owego. An interview with his daughter some years ago 
states that during the family's first winter in Owego, 17&8, an Indian 
chief and his wife, both Christiars and of the Oneida tribe, lived with 
them and acted as their protectors in the absence of their father. 


Amos Draper had built their home on what would now be the west- 
ern section of Front Street, and it was by the Indian path along the 
bank of the Susquehanna River. He must have been away from his fa- 
mily much of the time because he had continued to operate his Indian 
trading-post at the mouth of the Chocomut Creek, in what is ncw the 
town of Vestal. In my research I have found nothingto indicate 1regt- 
lar military service on the part of Amos Draper during the Revolution, 
and because of this, added to the fact that he obviously was in no dan- 
ger from them in the early establishment of his trading-post, and had 
conspicuous influence with the Incians intheir dealings with other 
white men, I am strongly inclined to believe that he maintained a com- 
paratively unbroken contact with them throughcut the Revoluticnery 
period of turmoil and distrust. 


Draper was but one of the many early settlers who moved their 
families into this region from the Wyoming Valley region of Pennsyl- 
vania after the Revolution. A large number of these families had been 
from New England originally, obtaining their Pernrsylvenia lend titles 
under the Susquehanna Company. only to suffer heartbreaking loss and 
hardship through the ultimate court decision which rendered theirdecds 
worthless. 





Many of the early settlers ef Owego township had first seen these 
fine farmlands during their participation in the Clinton-Sullivan Expe- 
dition. It is doubtful, thcugh, that any white man was better acquaint- 
ed with this particular region than the afore-mentioned Aros Dreyer, 
c lled Qua-see by his red-skinned friends. This name, meaning Big man, 
must have applied to his character as well as to his stature. Their re- 
spect for his judgement on their behalf is reflected in the fact that at 
an important meeting where atreaty was to be arranged the Indians 
would conduct no business until Draper had been summoned tothe 
scene. Andit was Amos Draper, too, who succeeded in arranging the 
release of some people taken prisoner during the tragic Wycming Val- 
ley attack and held at an Indian fort on the Catatonk Creek, north of 
Owego. They were ransomed by Draper and allowed to return to Wy- 
oming. 

The best list of early settlers in Owego township appeared some 
years agoin ‘‘The History of Seven Counties,’’ published by the El- 
mira Gazette, i.e. :Amos Draper, John McQuigg, James McMaster, 
William Taylor, Robert McMaster, John Nealy, William Wood, Caleb 
Nichols, Simeon Nichols, Hicks Morton, Richard Searles, Ashtel Prit- 
chard, Samuel Stuart, Benjamin Brown, Abijah Foster, Eleazar Tal- 
cott, Abraham Hoagland, Aaron Truman, Elijah Walter, Isaac Wit- 
tmore, Michael Lainhait, Hiram Buck, John Pettitore, Giceor Picwn- 
nell, Abram Cole, Alvin Hollister, Jacob Becker, Jarres Phillips, Jo- 
seph Dodge, Alva Griffin, Lewis Oakly, William M. Richardson, Levi 
Green, Benjamin Green, Moses Ingersoll, Judson Spenser, Jonathan 
Truesdell, Aaron Steele, Abraham Williams, Adam Gould, Edzra Tal- 
mage, James Archibald, Calab Lamb, Smith Payne, Daniel Payne, 





Historical marker at the foot of the bridge, Owegc. 
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Henry Wait, Stephan Warid, David Priggs, Isaiah Matthews, Jzmes 
Newman, Josuah White, Thomas Pettis, William White, Theodore 
White, Wilson White, Henry Blow, Francis Blew, Jemes Blow, Timc- 
thy Robertson, A. P. Rebertson, Natran Bostwick, Olney Aldrich, 
Levi Thurston, Searl Pearl, Laurin Pearl, Nicholas Grosebeck, Leo- 
nard Barton, Silas Moor, Nathalien Cathlin, William French, James 
Clark, Nathaniel Goodspeed, Eli Gilson, Clerk Eull, G. W. Southwick, 

James Hill, John Bills, Abel Bill, Asa Camp, Benjamin Tracey, Anson 
Be Glover, Isaac Harris, Simeon Brown, Amariah Barney, Henry Bil- 
lings, Chauncey Billings, Joseph Dean, Vincent Glarn, Jcsich Mezd, 
David Foster, John Goodenow, Jcseph Griswold, Job Pearsall, Levi 
Morton, Francis Lamont, C. T. Bell, Dezcon Armstrorg, Willizm Fos- 
ter, Charles Webster, David Flerirg, Retben Hatch, Arzi Steacren, 
Walter Herrick, Thomas Parks, Mason Webster, Moses Crimes, Casey 
Cartwright, Ezekiel Mead, Daniel Furgason, Ahirih Anderson, Moses 


Darling, B. D. Montayne, Jacob Hemstrovght, Jcseph Gaskell, Joseph 
Hemstrought, Cyrenus McNiel, Joseph Mercereau, John Camp, Wm. 


Ely, Wm. Pompelly, Lemuel Brown, Luke Bates, Titus Chapman, Joel 
Page, Josuah Whiting, Mason Wadell, Joshua Ferris, John Murphy, 
David Thurston, George Matson, Gurdon Hewett, Stephen Strong, Na- 
than Camp, Frederick Cemp, Herman Pumpelly, Phillip Goodman, 
St2phen Leonard, Thomas Stccking, Freelove Forsythe, David Darlirg, 
Brier Truesdell. ss 





Commemorative tablet to the early settlers of Cwego 
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Incorporated asa village April 4, 1828, Owegoled grcwn irtoa 
bustling town with several local industries by 1900. But by 1230 its peak 
had passed, and, in both appearance erd eccremy, it begen to ceclire. 
About 1940 the basic nature of the com munity began to change to a re - 
siden.ial town for people work‘ng in Endicott, Jckrscn City ard Eirg - 
hamton. However, the recent opening of International Business Ma- 
ci1ines Corporation’s huge Airborn Ccmputer Divisicn plert or thecut- 
skirts of Owego has set off a cycle of new general town improvement” 
and expansion, which results in a renewal of town identity. 

Wichin the township is the urincorpcrated villageof Araleckin 
which, like the mother-town, has suddenly grown and gained new 
identity. In a_ period of five yeers it has changed from a sleepy, cut- 
of-date little cross- roacs setilement into a constantly expendirg resi- 
dential village of industrial commuters. 7 

I include this town because, also like Owego, its nene is of Ircien 
derivation. The name Apalachin is a distortion of the original Indian 
name, Apolacon, which means ‘‘whence came the messenger.’”’ The ka- 
sis for the original Indian n: me is to be found in the rovte of the Ay «- 
lachin Creek which provided a fine, natural, north-scuth trail-kcd up 
the north sl>pe of the hill for Indien messengers goirg between Wy <- 
lusing and Owego. 





The Susquehanna River at Owego 
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DEKANAWIDA 
An Iroquoin Pageant 


A Reportorial Interpretation 
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Scenes from the 
DEKANAWIDA 
Indian Pageant 

of the Iroquois 

held Aug. 31, 1957 
at the Nundawaga 
Grove by the 
Nundawaga Society 
for History and 
Folklore 








Ona very lovely Saturday afternoon, August 31, 1957, the mem- 
bers of the Archaeological Society of Central New York, the Genesee 


County Historical Federation, andthe public at large, were the guests 
of the Nundawaga Society fur History and Folklore, to witness the 
presentation of ‘‘DEKANAWIDA, a Pageant of the Beginning of the 
Iroquois Confederacy.’’ The peg eant is by E. Moody and was directed 
by Gordan Dustan. It was performed in the hallowed grounds of Nun- 
dawaga Grove, an historical spot dedicated to the memory of Gawaso- 
Wanneh, Dr. Arthur Caswell Parker, Founder of the Nundawaga Soci- 
ety. The location is in the environs of the sacred grounds of Genundo- 
wa (Bare Hill,) the triditional birth place of the Senecas. 


I was thrilled at the presentation, and I have nothing but praise 
for the writ2r of the pageant, the directo’, the cast and all the mem- 
bers of the Nundawaga Society. To sey the least, it was for me an in- 
spiring experience. What I am about to write, therefore, has nothing 
to do with the present ition of the pageant itself. 


Upon my return home, I rereed my notes on the forraticr cf tke 
Long House, the Iroquois Ccniederzcy, and I should like to share with 
the reader of this report s»me of my own p2-sonal conclusions. 


We must start by asking the cuestion; ‘‘What was the motivation 
behind the formation of the Confederacy?’’ To this, sever:]lines of 
interpretative approaches have kecr siggestec. These several distinct 
approaches can be s2t down in their progressive history as; the Myth- 
the Folktale-the Legend-the Justification Story. 


The Myth; this is extremely contradictory inits various details 
a3 to the person ani work of Hiawatha (Hyentwatha, Hayyonhwatha) 
No two interpretations of the name itself agree. The most common 
renditions are: ‘‘He who combs,’’ He who seeks the wampum belt,’’ 
’*One who looks for his mind, which he has lost, but knows where to 
find it,’’ ‘‘Theriver maker,’’ (Hale, Cusick, Clark, Morgan, Pere Cucq) 
These contradictions as tothe meaning of the name, are of great in- 
terest because they point to the various progressive histcrice] ¢¢czapt- 
ations of the myth itself; and to the historical events of tle times, so 
as to make the meaning fit with the events themselves. For exemple, 
it is known that the Iroquois did not use wampum before the seven- 
teenth century, but when wempum later becere srch enimycrtent 
factor of their economy, to the question; But how did this ccrre ebcut? 
the myth of Hiawatha took on the meanlng of, ‘‘He who seeks and 
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makes the wampum belt.’”’ As to the origin of wampum, Harriet Max- 
well Convecse, writing under date of July 9, 1885, gives the following 
legend; ‘‘Hyentwatha, an Onondaga, failing to enlist Tododoha, also an 
Onondaga. as an associate to perfect the league left the council fire, 
which had been evoked by his persuasions, and journeyed toward the 
risiag sunani on this journeying he came to a beautiful lake the Oneida 
which he was compelled to cross in a canoe. In passirg cver the leke 
he noticed that the blades of his paddles brought up from the bottcm 
quantities of white and purple shells. Upon landing, he further ob- 
served that the shores were lined with greet aburdarce of them. Hy- 
entwatha, being a wise man, at once bethought himself how to use 
these shells to advantage. So he gathered a large quantity, fillirg his 
traveling pouches, and inthe occasional rests of his journcyirgs he 


made a belt out of the shells representing a pictoriai history of the 
league.’”’ 


In o:1er legend sources, the wampum is made to be possessed by 
an amazing bird called the wampum bird. In this story Hiawatha is the 
only pecson able to make this bird obey to the point that he gives Hia- 
watha all the nezessary wampum he needs to meke the famous belt. 
Historically wampum came from Long Island ard the coastal tribes of 
N-:w England had the prerogative of manufacture. Lhis folktale ap- 
proach as it has come downto us comprises several attempts at trying 
to give some answer tothe question; ‘‘But how did the Confederacy 


come about?”’ In order to give an answer the several legencary herces 
were created. 


Pyrlaeus states that the League was proposed by Thannawage be- 
fore the first white men came in contact with the Iroqucis. Cusick in 
his writings hardly mentions Hiawatha. Several stories bring him in 
only in comparatively historically recent times. In these later stories 
the part played by Dekanawidah, (Toyanawetah, Daykahnawl eedah, ) 
is very sketchy and a minor one in importance. He is represented as a 
companion, and sometimes a spokesman for Hiawatha, 


Atotarho, (Tododaho,) the bewildered, the ccrfused and bedeviled 
one, the ‘‘serpent head’’ comes out of the many stories probably as . 
the most credible and realistic character. He was ccrfused abcut tle 
need and purpose of the Confederacy, but when the leadershipard tle 
power was placed upon his head, he accepted it willingly and with 
pride. A shrewd polititian at best. 
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Of the main characters in the various renditiors of the stcry, Ji- 
gonsase, (Jigonsaisay) ‘‘she creates nations,’’ is made to play s«me- 
what of a small part, however, it is my conclusien that pcssibly it was 
she more than any other legendary personege that actually formulated 
and gave life tothe Iroquoin Confederacy. Another worthy Debcrah. 
It a well known fact that the baton was in the hands of the women for 


they were the strongest factor in policy making in the council and vil- 
lage life. 


Among the several interpretative approeches there ere scme of a 
much leter date, that are incredible to say the least. After the Iroquois 
came into contact with Christianity an attempt was made by them to 
equate some of the elements of the story with Christian symbols and 
id2as. At one place, p. 141, Beauchamp in his ‘‘Notes on Cusick’s Six 
Nations”’ says; ‘‘I have omitted many detai!s in this sketch, but think 
those who study the full narrative wil te in pres:ed with tre thevglt 
that this is an Indian version of the mission and work of Christ, his 
dwelling upon the earth as man, hisdeath, resurrection and ascension.”’ 
To this, all I have to s.y is that it is fantastic. 


Than we have the approach of th2 poetic classicists, Lorgfellcw 
and Alfred B. Street, who make out of Hiawatha a Homeric ann Vir- 
gilian type of ethnic hero. 


Alo 1g this same approach we have the overly imaginative ecuaticn 
between primitive Indian ideas and Hebraic-Christizn Biblica) ccnce} ts 
aid theological formulations of some writers of recent times. For ex- 
ample, Paul A. W. Wallace in his, ‘‘The White Roots of Peace’’ says 
that Dekanawida was the son of a ‘‘virgin mother,’’ and was commis- 
sioned by ‘‘the Master of Life’’ to bring peace and life to the earth; 
and that his message ‘‘constituted the New Mind, which is the will of 
T rachiawagon, the Holder of the Heavens. There shall be Righteous- 
ness when men desire Justice, health when men obey Peescn.’’ These 
are Hebraic-Christian-Biblical theological terms, and it is to do a great 
deal of violence to bring them into the ken of the American Indian. 


In the Pennsylvania Archaeologist of July 1945, M. R. Harrington 
has an essay on, ‘‘Hiawatha’s Peace League,’’ wherea strenuous ef- 
fort is made to equate the Iroquois Confederacy with a modern League 
of Nations, and ‘‘why can’t we have a peace like they had.’’ It con- 
cludes; ‘‘Those who are trying to plan today for a post war world 
might do well to study Hiawatha’s ‘good Tidings of Peace and Power’ 
for a plan that worked well in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 


eenth centuries might succeed today. ..perhaps, even yet, all natiors 
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will come and sit with the Iroquois beneath their ‘Great Tree of Peace.”’ 
This equation of ideas does violence to historical facets, for the Iro- 
quoin Confederacy sought peace [for itself only, and for the other na- 
tions it had nothing to offer but merciless war of extermination. 


To understand the real purpose of the League we must first urder- 
stand the Iroquoin social-cultural-economic complex. It is my conten- 
tion that the League came first and the myth-folk-stories came after 
as a justification for the League. In other words, to the primitive man’s 
question; ‘‘But did this come about?’’ the various legends were cre- 
ated as compensatory explanations. 


These can be put down as the realistic causes for the League with- 
in the historical complex: 1) The need for wide spread adoption into 
the family and clan. 2) The role of women in politics. 2) Control of in- 
tertribal decimation. 4) The conservation of tribal lands. 5) The ad- 
vantage of group bargaining at councils. 6) The new emerging tools of 
warfare. 7) The changing pattern of village group wealth and the ad- 
eptien of wampum as currency. 8) Strategy of warfare from the small 
raiding party to the large body for aggressive action. 


FRANCIS V. GRIFONE 


(This report was first prepared for the Bulletin of the 
Archaeological Society of Central New York.) 
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(Continuation from previous issue.) 
SOME EARLY HISTORY OF THE GENEVA PRESBYTERY 
By John Garth Coleman 
Presented at the Sesquicentennial of the Presbytery of Geneva 
September 22, 1955. 


THE CHARTER CHURCHES 


The nine churches which were the ‘‘charter member”’ churches of 
the Geneva Presbytery were all rural churches, with their member- 
ship scattered over very wide areas. There were no villages of any 
size. Those churches that were fortunate enough to locate where cen- 
ters of population developed have grown and prospered, but those less 
fortunate in their location have faded away. 


THE CHURCH OF NEWTON (NOW ELMIRA) 


It has been previously stated that the Rev. Daniel Thatcher crgan- 
ized a Presbyterian church in Newton in 1795. It struggled for the next 
ten years without a pastor, and was never tseken urcer the cere cf tre 
Presbytery of Oneida. Then, at the opening session of the Presbytery 
of Geneva, Mr. Abiel Fry, an elder inthe Newton church appeared:1d 
asked that his church be taken under care of Presbytery. The chuich 
was at a low ebb at that time, but that same year the Rev. Sineor R.- 
Jones, a Congregational minister came to Elmira and reorganized it 
along Congregational lines. In 1810, Presbytery dropped it frcm its 
rolls. For the next four years it functioned as a congregational church. 
Then, after the disbanding of the Ontario Association, the chirch wes 
readmitted to Presbytery, Sept. 20, 1814, as the first Presbyterian 
church of Elmira. 


THE CHURCH IN GENESEO 


The church in Geneseo was organized by the Rev. Denie] Thatcher 
on his missionary tour of 1795. It struggled on without a pastor un- 
til 1806. when it called the Rev. John Lindsley, then at Cvid. Shortly 
after his installation a group of Congregationalists from Connecticut 
settled about Geneseo. For their benefit the church was organized on 
the ‘‘Plan of Union,’’ but the union was not a success. The Ccrgrege- 
tionalists wanted a church of their own. On their petition Presbytery 
dissolved the union in 18C9. The Presbyterian part of the congres eticn 
meved its place of worship to Lakeville in the eastern part of the town, 
where it continued as a weak church for a number of years. The Ccr- 
gregational part of the church was taken under care of the Presbytery 
of Geneva in 1814, as the Geneseo Second Church. Both churches were 
transferred tothe Presbytery of Ontario, at the crgarizaticr ct thet 
body in 1817. The First Church in Lakeville has been extinct for many 
years, but the Geneseo Second Church has become the Central Fresby- 
terian Church of Geneseo, in the Presbytery of Rochester. 
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CHURCH OF OVID 


As has b2en previously stated the Rev. John Lindsley organized 
the church of Ovid in 1800, and soon after becameits pastcr. This 
church had no connection with the Presbyterian churchin the villege 
of Ovid. Waen the town of Ovid was surveyed for settlement, it was 
much larger than it is today. Near its center a tract oi lend was set 
apart for church and school use, and on that tract the church of Ovid 
built its meeting-house, about 1805. The old building disappearec nm ary 
years ago, aad the only reminder of its Icceticn is the cla Cvid Gospel 
Ce netery, on the unfrequented road northeast of the village of Ledi. 


Due to the influx of German settlers frcm Pennsylveria ard New 
Jersey, the church of Ovid sought dismission frcm the Presbytery of 
G2neva in 1803 and joined the Classis of Montgomery. In 1&22 dissent- 
ion split the congregation and a part withdrew to build a church of 
their own. Taose who remained occupied the old building for a short 
time, and the built a new church in the village of Lodi. It cortirved 
in the Refor ned faith for more than a hundred years before it return- 
ed to the Presbytery of Geneva in 1921, to become the First Preskyte- 
rian Church of Lodi. 


CHURCH OF ROMULUS 


The Rev. Daniel Thatcher organized a church in Romulus on his 
missionary trip in 1796, but it was short lived. John Fleming, the spi- 
ritual leader in the community, diea shortly after its organizaticn ard 
the church gradually faced away. It owcs its revival to the ccming of 
the Rev. Jedediah Chapman, who reorganized it cn the fcurth of Apr. 
1802. Evidently it funecticned as an incepercert chuicl 11 1til the form- 
ation of the Presbytery of Geneva in 1805. Henry Beers, an elder in the 
Romulus Church att ended that first meeting and requested that his 
church betaken under the care of Presbytery. From thet date its mem- 
bership ia the Presbytery of Geneva has continued unbroken. 


Tne choice of the site for the Romulus Church was a fortunate 
one. When its founders built on the hill beside the old cemetery, the 
village of Romulus did not exist, but im time it grew vp near the old 
meecing-house. It began as a rural church with its members scattered 
far and wide, and to a lesser degree it is still a rural church. Fora 
numer of years it was the largest church in the Presbyter) . In 112 the 
Romulus Church had 107 communicant n embers, while the Geneva 
Church had but 70 members and the Seneca Church in the village of 
Ovid had but 69 members. 


ULYSSES SECOND CHURCH ITHACA 


The Presbyterian Church in Ithaca was organized by the Rev. Je- 
dediah Chapman on the 24th of January, 1£04. It took the rame of The 
South Presbyterian Church in Ulysses, althovgh it is desig neted in tle 
records of Presbytery as the ‘‘Ulysses Second Church.’’ £con ¢fter its 
organization it was taken under the care of the Presbytery of Oneida 
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and then became a charter member of the Presbytery of Geneva. Itha- 
ca was avery small community and the church grew very slowly. Be- 
cause of its location it was transferred for convenience to the Presby- 
tery of Cayuga in 1817. Its name was changed to ‘‘The First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Ithaca’”’ on the 28rd of March 1827. In 1829 it was as- 
signed tothe new Presbytery of Ithaca. Then when the Presbytery of 
Ithaca was eliminated it was returned to the Presbytery of Cayuga. 


ULYSSES FIRST CHURCH IN TRUMANSBURG 


Trumansburg and its vicinity were settled at an early cate. In1£&(0 
the Rev. John Lindsley began preaching once a month at David Atwa- 
ter’s home at Taughannock Creek. Then on the 10th of January, 1£(?, 
the Rev. Jedediah Chapman organized the Ulysses First Church, con - 
posed of eight members in Atwater home. The house where the church 
was organized still stands. Soon after its organizaticn the church came 
under the care of the Presbytery of Oneida, and then under the Pres- 
bytery of Geneva. The Rev. Garritt Mandeville wasinstalled as its 
first pastor in 1805 at the Atwater home, and it was not until 181I that 
the congregation built a log meeting-house. Then in 1819 the log meet- 
ing house was replaced by a white wooden building on the site of the 
village of Trumansburg, where the present brick church stands. The 
church was transferred to the Presbytery of Ithaca in 1856, and then 
returned to the Presbytery of Geneva in 1870. Through all these years 
this church has preserved its original name and is still the First Pres- 
byterian Chuich of Ulysses in Trumansburg. 


SENECA CHURCH IN OVID 


At the meeting of the Presbytery of Oneida in Geneva, in Jure 
1803, a request was presentec to have a church organized in the rorth- 
ern part of the town of Ovid. The Presbytery directed the Rev. Jede- 
diah Chapman to go to Cvid end organize the church. He orgarized it 
on the 10th of July, 1808, under thename of Seneca Church, for the 
church which the Rev. John Lindsley had organized further south had 
been named ihe Church of C vid. 


Shortly after the crganization of the Seneca Church a disagree- 
ment arose and part of the members withdrew. They formed a new 
church and the Rev. Jedediah Chapman is said to have organized it. 
Judge Halsey gave the ‘‘:eceders’’ a plot for their ckurch near Lis n ill 
on the creek south of Lodi, where they built a log churen in 1804. This 
log church was the first Presbyterian church built in all westerr New 
York, but it never had a minister and was never taken under the care 
of Presbytery. It continued for a number of years, but its members 
were gradually absorbed by ihe Seneca Church in Ovid, by the new 
Presbyterian church in Hector, and by the Reformed Dutch Church in 
Lodi. Only the old cemetery overlooking thecreek marks the spct 
where the log church stood. As the village of Ovid grew Seneca Church 
prospered. Early reports to the Synod of Geneva show that it was one 
of the larger churehes in the Presbytery of Gereva. It continued to te 
called the Seneca Church until 1817, when it was incorporated as the 
First Presbyterian Church of Ovid. 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF GENEVA 


First Presbyterian Church of Geneva hed its beginning with the 
settlers from Conway Massachusetts, who located just west of Geneva. 
They were joined in their worship by others from township No. Nine 
and from the village of Geneva. Then in 1798, they incorporated as a 
Presbyterian church. They had no minister, however, and did not com- 
plete their religious organization until the coming of the Rev. Jecediah 
Chapmaa in 1800. For ten years the little congregation worshipped in the 
shool house fronting the square where the First Church parish house 
now stands, and shared the school house with the Episcopal missionary 
on his monthly visits. Before the orgenizeticn of the Episcopal church 


the Presbyterian church served as accmmunity church and had the sup-. 


port of the Episcopalians. Then in 1810 the Presbyterians were finally 
able to erect their first church onthe very spot where they now wor- 
ship. The land was given by the Pulteney Estate. The present struc- 
ture is the third on the original site. 


CHURCH OF EASTON 
GORHAM HOPEWELL GORHAM 


The church of Easton hes undergone more char gesinname than 
any other church in Presbytery. The Rev. Jedediah Chay man organiz- 
ed a church in the town of Easton probably as early as 1801. The Rev. 
Samuel L2acock became its first pastor in 1804. The town of Easton 
became the town of Gorham and later was divided into the towns of 
Gorham and H>pewell. The church changed its name also. In 1808 it be- 
came the church of Gorham and in 1822, it became the church of Hope- 
well. At the present time the old graveyard just south of the road from 
G2neva to Canandaiqua is the only evidence of its former lecation. 
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#CHEEKTOW AGAv# 
PLACE NAMES IN NEW YORK STATE 
By Julia Boyer Reinstein, Town Historian 


CHEEKTOWAGA isa township of Erie County, created in 1839, 
The word Cheektowaga is an anglicized form of Ji-ik-do-wah-gah, 
which was the Seneca rendition of an earlier Indian word of the Erie 
tribe. Its translation is ‘‘Land (or Place) of the Crabapple.’’ 


The Erie and Neuter tribes occupied what is now Erie County and 
were either killed or made slaves of the Senecas, when they pushed the 
‘*Western Door’’ of tt ~» Long House to the Niagara Frontier about 
1650. 

The ‘‘crabapple’’ tree of the Indians was really the native haw- 
thorne, which covered the burned cff areas of the township. The fruit 
kept the native wild animals about, so that the early settlers had am- 
ple hunting, but the thorny bushes which could grow to twenty or 
twenty five feet, were not too welcorre to the settlers as they started 
to clear the fields. Today there are still thousands of these bushes a- 
long the roads in what is lett of tLe tcwn that is rural in character. 


The name Cheektowaga was suggested by Alexancer Hitchecck 
the son of the first set tle rin the township, when the residents were 
drawing up the petition for the township. Mr. Hitchcok bee ame the 
first. supervisor of the township, upon its creation. 

Two creeks cross Cheektc w: ga, wl ict alsof{bear Indian names. The 
largest is Cayuga Creek, which joins Buffalo Creek to make the Buf- 
falo River. According to Lewis H. Morgan in his League of the Iro- 
qudis, 1851, Cayuga comes from the Seneca dialect Ga-da-geh and is 
translated ‘‘Through the Oak Openings’’ The second creek is Scaja- 
quada Creek, which crosses the city of Buffalo and Creates Delaware 
Lake near the Buffalo Historical Society Building and the Albright Art 
Gallery, in Delaware Park. It was named from Phillip Scajacada, a 
leader of the Senecas who is supposed to have made his home on its 
banks. The Amos Lay map of 1822 shows the spelling as Skajockaty, 
but the first official map of Erie County, 1€29, indicates the present 
spelling. 


ED. NOTE; Arthur M. Parker in his Archaeological History of 
New York, reports on p. 552, ‘‘Village site and cemetery in Cheektowa- 
ga where William street crosses Cayuga creek. Described by Houghton. 
Burial site where Town Hall now stands, reported by W. Brennan.’’ 
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#*LETCHWORTH PARKs# 


HISTORIC SPOTS IN NEW YORK STATE 
By Henry M. Allen, Auburn Historizn 


An interesting point for touring is LetclLworth Park erd the Gere- 
see Gorge, not far distant, but not even now so very well known. One 
can return by motor easily in a day, travelling west throvgh Geneva, 
part way by the Sullivan Clintcn Expedition trail. Cre crosses the £e- 
neca River by the Menard Bridge. This was formerly called the Free 
Bridge and was renamed in honor of Father Menard, a Jesuit missicr- 
ary who worked among the Cayuga tribe. After leaving his post here 
he went to the West to carry the gospel and finally lost his life in the 
wilderness near Lake Superior. Along the west trail Sulliven’s army 
marched in 1779, destroying Iroquois villages, driving the Indians to- 
ward Lake Ontario and giving the new American nation control over 
this territory. The troops turned back after getting to Coresus Leke. 


Letchworth Park is situated in the gorge of the Genesee River 
south of Rochester and near Geneseo. The old residence of the Letch- 
worths is now an attractive inn (Glen Iris) at which the tourist n ay 
stay over night or longer. The Genesee River cuts its way through the 
high cliffs and finally reaches Lake Ontario. For many years the river 
has furnished water for Rochester’s mills. 


In passing through the city the river has cut through another deep 
gorge with picturesque scenery resulting. To the tourist who sees the 
Genesee gorge for the first time there comes a feeling of surprise th: t 
there is a natural wonder such as this, and knownto comparatively fev . 
In a general way the gorge is somewnat similer to that cf tre Niegera 
Falls, but in a much smaller scale. Millions of years ago the stream, 
much larger than at the present time, carved its wey thrcvgh the shale 
leaving the beautiful and precipitous cliffs. 


The southwest part of New York State may be thought of as apla- 
teau of moderate height, which through the ages has been eroded bya 
number of streans. One of the deepest of these is that of the Genesee 
Valley. Part of the valley is supposed to have been formed before the 
greatice sheet of geologic times overspread the greater part of the 
state. After the ice had retreated to the north the river cut its way 
tirouyz) th2 Devoaian strata of shale and sandstone, taking ages to 
complete its work. There are three falls at this point which have be- 
come famous, the upper falls are 66 feet, the middle 110 feet andthe 
lower 96 feet. Far beyond one may see the bridge se high that one won- 
ders how it could have been constructed in the early daysof railroads. 


One eannot describe the charm of these falls and the windirg 
gorge through which the river flows. At sunset one may listen to the 
music of the waters, andstrol] along the banks or cross the green lawn 
of the valley and feel that here isa place of rare loveliness. 
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The inn itself has many art objects of interest. Nearby is a fine 
museum with Indian relics. There are several pleasant walks and one 
of them leads to the top of the plateau where may beseen the well- 
preserved cabin, and the beautiful statue cf Mary Jemiscn, tre white 
girl, who captured when young, was adcpted by the Sereces erdspert 
her life among them. She was married, raised a family, and exercised 
much influence for good among both the Indiars and the whites. 


On the return home one may pass the old tree where Lieutenants 
Boyd and Parker of the Sullivan Expedition were tortured and put to 
death. Should one desire, it is well worth while to read Robert W. 
Chamber’s historical novel, ‘‘The Hidden Children’’ which gives a vi- 
vid and reliable picture of the Sullivan-Clinton campaign, of the wil- 
de. ness country and Indian customs. 


This excursion to Letchworth Park may be made a longer one, 
the traveler pushing on to Chautauqua Lake and Lake Erie. All this 
is fine country and the acciticnal rice is well worth while; cne may vi- 
sit the institution of Chautauqua, end the pleasant vineyards territory 
in the south-west part of the state. 








GLEN IRIS, FARM ORNER, OF WM. P. LETCHWORTH, PORTAGEVILLE. 


A rar2 old map first published in Mcore’s Rural New Yorker, 1861. 
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LIFE ON THE FARM--RECALLING THE PAST 


Allitems taken from The Country Gentlemen, 1862-64. 
Courtesy of Mrs. George Lyon, Aurora, N. Y. 


THE FIRS’ HORSE RAKE 


A correspondent of the Rural New Yorker, asks for the name of 
the inventor of the Revolving Horse Rake. He made the same inquiry 
in our old Genesee Farmer twenty-nine years ago. The late David 
Thomas of Cayuga County informed us that ‘‘the horse hay rake was 
invented by a colored man that lived in Hampstead Plain, on Long Is- 
land, who died about the year 1812. It was introduced into Pennsylva- 
nia by Michael Newhold of Oxford, Philadelphia, Co., about the year 
1812 in consequence of the representations of a Yankee redler kcw to 
make one. His first rake was destroyed by a malicious person who 
feared its innovating effect on the price of labor.’’ Our inquiry feiled 
to elicit the name of the inventor and we fear it cannot be ascertaired 
at this late day. 


ANOTHER REPLY 


I see in the November number of The Cultivator, that a corres- 
pondent of The Rural New Yorker, asks the name of the inventor of 
the Revolving Horse Rake. The first horse rake that was used in this 
town, was made by Ephraim Perkins in 1811. Mr. Perkirs at that tire 
owned a farm of nearly 400 acres mostly in grass. The horse rake work- 
ed admirably, much in advance of the hand rakes. Yet, Mr. Perkin’s 
energetic andgo ahead mind was not centent with the idea of stopping 
and backing up everytime the rake was to be discharged, and he pro- 
jected a rake to turn over without the horse’s stopping, and Charles 
Gouge made it the 13th day of July 1811. James Phelrs, a Yankee ped- 
ler who worked for Mr. Perkins, carried the mocel in 1£12, to Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Perkins sold his farm to Mr. Henry Rhodes, Oneida, Co. 


A NEW CORN PLANTER 

M. W. J. Jones of Saratoga Co.. has shown us a contrivance lately 
patented by him and mainly the invention of his son, a lad only 14 
years of age, for planting corn. A canvass bag of slender diameter in 
fact only abeut as large asa hoe handle is attached to that tool, fur- 
nished with a projecting arm push above the tack of the koe blade, so 
that by reversing the hoe after openirg the place for seed, and gently 
striking it on the ground, the grains drop out and fall neatly into the 
hole which is covered and the job done in one swift operation. 
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FROG HUNTING IN CAYUGA COUNTY 


The Auburn Advertiser says the catching of frogs at Montezuma 
has been quite a considerable trade. It adds; ‘‘For three cr four see- 
sons past, two men have mace the impalirg of frogs their business. 
Every other day they ship from Auburn a barrel of frogs for the New 
York or Buffalo market. They make very handsome wages. The meth- 
od of securing these is basically similar to that cf spearing fish. The 
men paddle off through the marshes in the night with a dark lantern. 
They approach the haunt of the freg very quietly end wken neer thicw 
their dart with a certainty accuired by practice, always hittirg them 
back of the head, killing them instantly. The hind quarters <¢re then 
carefully skinned and cut off, packed in barrels and sent to their des- 
tination. They generally secure two or three hurcred ina night, ard 
are paid $6.00 a hundred. 


HOW TO MAKE A CHEAP WATER TROUGH 

Saw off a hollow log, say 10 or 12 feet long, and nail boards firmly 
over each end. The ends of the log should be sawed true, so that the 
boards will fit water tight. On the upper side of the Icg, cut Foleswith 
a narrow axe, se that cattle can thrust in their rcseserc Crirk. These 
holes may be about three feet apart. Scrape out the rctten wcod frcm 
the near top endson the inside, and apply a gocd daubbing of pitch 
or rosin mingled with an equal amount of linseed oil. Incase the 
trough is very much decayed, procure a quantity of brick clay and 
work it till itis the consistency of putty, and fill each end with clay. 


DANDELIONS AND CORN 


If the Indian adage proves true, the year will brirg a tourtifvl 
crop of corn; ‘‘Plenty of dardelicrs, plenty of corn’”’ is the adage. The 
first settlers of this Indian ccvuntry leernedc f1cm the natives thet this 
was a true index toa bountiful crop. The natives never plarted cern 
till dandelions were in full blosscm; ther planted accorcirgly: I rever 
saw so many dandelions as there are this spring. 


HOW TO MAKE A GOOD HAIR DRESSING 
Cut up or saw up the large clean bones of either horses cr bullccks 
and boil them to expel the oil; and if the oil is net perfectly clean let 
it be strained and bottled. Mingle bergamat or other perfume with it. 
Apply on the hair as desired. We guarantee it will hold the hair down 
and you will look well groomed. 
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HOW TO GET A CELLAR DUG GRATIS 


At Elmira, New York, while some laborers were engeged in dig- 
ging a cellar, the owner of the premises picked up, from the dirt, a 
twenty dollar gold piece, which he took particular pains to show to his 
friends. The excitement became intense, andthe cellar was quickly filled 
with volunteer laborers, who threw out the dirt with a rapidity thst 
must have been exceedingly gratifying to the person irtere sted ir bz.- 
ing the work finished. Occasionally an old copper wevld tirn tp, 21d 
soon sieves were in requisition. Ore twenty-five cent piece was discov- 
ered. Atlength theexcitement became so intense that a fevered bystanc- 
er actually paid the owner $4.C0 fcr the priviledge of dig gin g three 
hours. He was rewarded by the discovery of four coppers. The cellar 
was soon full of volunteers diggirg from 10a. m. till fall, at which 
time a sufficient amount of work Favirg keer. ccre, everycre was tcld 
to go home. The owner went to bed well compensated for tte fewcoirs 
he had salted the cellar with. 


3 
A CONVENIENT ASH SIFTER 


We always feel an interest in all contrivances for lessening dc mes- 
tic or household labor, and every good machine for this purpese is wer- 
thy of special notice. One of the best things which we have lately met 
with, is the ash and coal separatcr mede by Wrr. Lines of Fcclester. 
It appears externally somethirg like a neat cere of Crawers, abcutcre 
third the size of acommon bureav. A peck of unsifted ashes is thrown 
in at the top, and the dust kept from rising by shutting the lid. A sligl t 
vibrating motion of a lever for ten seconds does tke work. The ashes 
are found in one drawer and the coal in the other. We have had it into 
use for sometime and find it the ‘‘handiest’’ thirg of the kird ve kave 
seen. No dustcan escape into the room and the cost is only $3.00, 


NOT THE LARGEST HOG 

The American Agriculturist for February has an article entit!«d; 
‘‘The largest hog ever seen in America’’ from which it appears that 
the great hog from Tompkins County, N. Y., has lately been slaugh- 
tered in New York and that its live weight was 1272 lbs. and its dres- 
sed weight 1174 Ibs. six pounds less then the hog bred by Peter W. 
James of Hamherst, N. H. and slaughtered a yearago. However the 
largest hog slaughtered to date weighed 1€00 lbs. Tcn phirs Ccirty 
must do better. 
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THE FOURTH OF JULY AS IT WAS OBSERVED BY THE ARMIES 
OF THE SULLIVAN-CLINTON EXPEDITION 
AGAINST THE IROQUOIS, 1779. 


ENTRY FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
LIEUT. ERKURIES BEATTY. 


July 4th. Last night we were alarmed by tke skcts cf cir Centries 
firing at Indians who were crieping up to them, we Remained under 
arms one Hour then went to our tents with orders not to pull off our 
Cloaths, there was several shots fired before morning, and at Day 
break we tracked a number of Indians Round about our piekets but 
never one of them returned our fire. Major Parr with his Rifle men 
went on Scout this morning. This day three year being the Day tkat 
Independence was declared it was celebrated by firirg a Feu Le Joy 
all the troops was drew up on the Banks of the Lake in cne line with 
the two Pieces of Artillery on the Right there was 13 Pieces of canncn 
fired and three Volleys or Musquetry one after another and tlree Cheers 
with every fire it was done extraordirary well and with great exact- 
ness, afterwards the troops wes drew up ina Circle by Columsona 
little hill when Parson Granoo (Gano) preached usa sermcn cuiteble 
to the occasion from the 4 Chapter of Exodus and 12 Verse, ufter- 
wards the troops was Dismissed. Col. Rignier Adjt. Gen]. gave an in- 
vitation to all the officers to ccm and drink Grog with him in the eve- 
ning accordingly a number of officers (almost all) assembled at a large 
Bowry which he had prepared on the bank of the lake but however we 
s>oton the groundin a large Circle and clo sed the Day with a number 
of Toats suitable & a great Deal of Mirth for two or three hcurs ard 
then Retired to our tents, the whole Day was Conducted extren ily well 
considering the place, a great deal of provisicncerecver they Leke 
here today--Weather very wa: m--This afternoon Lt. Evans Rifle Regt. 
Returned from a Scout being down the Susquehenra as far es Yevk- 
ams brought no news of ccnsequence. 
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FROM THE JOURNAL OF DR. EBENEZER ELMER 


4th. At ten o’clock the troops went to attend divine Service Mr. 
Hunter Preached a very good patriotic Sermon from Heb. XII, 13(?) 
verse--Dined with Dr. Hogan---5 o’clock Mr. Kirkland preached to ye 
inhabitants & some gentlemen who attenced from VI Mathew 18 verse 
This morning near 30 boats went down the river after provisiors. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF ENSIGN DANIEL GOOKIN 


July 5th, 1779. This day Genl. Poor gave a genl invitation to the 
officers of his Brigate to dine with him in commen oraticn ef Anericen 
Independence (the Fourth being Sunday) we had an elegant ertertain- 
ment. A number of patriotik [toasts] drank , &c. &c. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF MAJOR JAMES NCRRIS 


4. Anniversary of American Independence declared by Congress 
July 4, 1776 at Pailadelphia: this day being Sunday the Celebration 
was defferred till next day, when Brigadr Genl Pcor geve an er tertair - 
ment to the officers of his Brigate 87 of whom were present-- 

After dinner the following 13 Patriotic Toasts were drank-- 

July 4th 1776 The memorable Aera of American Independence. 
United States. 


wo 


The Grand Council of America. 

Genl Washington and the Army. 
Gen] Lincoln & the Southern Army. 
Geal Sullivan & Western Expedition. 


King and Queen of France. 


on OO & 


May the Councillors of America be wise and her soldiers 
invincible. 

9 A successful and decisive Campaign. 

10 Civilization or death to all American Savages. 

11 The immortal memory of those Heroes that have fallen in tke 
defence of American Liberty. 

12 May the new World be the last Asylum for Freedom and Artr. 
13 May the husbandman’s Cottage be blest with peace and his 
fields with plenty. 

The whole of the entertainment seemed to be conducted with such 
joy and festivity with an independent elevation of Spirit. 
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FROM THE JOURNAL OF THE REV. WILLIAM ROGERS 


Sunday July 4. Ten o’clock. Preached to tke Lrigece ard reginert 
of artillery; being the anniversary of the declaration of American In- 
dependence, took notice of the seme in my ser1mcn. Text, Psalm £2:10 
‘‘But he that trusteth in the Lord, mercy shall encompass him about.’’ 
The discourse was concluded nearly as follows: Politically asa nation 
are we to trust in the Lord. God hath hitherto blessed cir erms erd 
smiled on our infant rising st ates. Recollect my brethren, the ccm- 
mencement of our bloody contest; pursve in }c.r minds tke difficulties 
we already have had to encounter. Be ye not afraid of the insolent foe. 
‘Remember Jehovah, who is great ardterrible, end fight for ycur 
brethren, sons and your daughters, ycur wives erd ycur Fcuses.’’ bic- 
vided we fear God and are publicelly as well as individvelly Ecnest; 
what have we now to alarm us? American exertions have hitherto been 
crowned with success; let us still under the berrerscfliterty, ard 
with a Washington for ‘cur head, go on from conquerirg to ccngver. 
Hark! what voice is that which I hear? It is the voice of enccurege- 
ment; permit me for your animaticn to repeat it distirctly: ‘‘Cur fe- 
thers trusted and the Lord did deliver them; they cried trto Fim erd 
were delivered; they trustedin Him end were not ccrfcurced.’”’ Even 
so mayit be with us, fer the sake cf Christ Jesus, whocane to give 
freedom to the world. 


ED. NOTE; All spelling and capitalizaticn es fcure ir the cr’girel 
manuscript of the Journals. 


The texts of the other sermons preacked were: 


Mr. Gano, Now therefore go, and I will bewiththy mouth, ard 
teach thee what thou shalt say. Exodus 4:12. 


Mr. Hunter, Wherefore lift up the hands which hang down, and 
the feeble knees; and make straight the paths for your feet. Heb.12;12 


Mr. Kirkland, And lead us not into temptation but deliver us frcm 
evil, for thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory for ever. 
Amen. Matthew 6;13. 





(Continuation from previous issue.) 


LISTING OF BURIALS FROM THE MANUSCRIPT OF 
Austin B. Comstock, late Historian for the Town of Scipio. 


Mar. 6, 1614. Race Mary E. b. June 5 1847, bu. Fort Hill. 

July 11, 1923, Reeves Aurora, b. June 15, 1846, bu. Genoa. 

May 26, 1927, Reeves Ammeretta, b. April 4, 1847, bu. Genoa. 
April 12, 1922, Reynolds Charles, b. in Niles 1859, bu. Genoa. 
Jan. 14, 1895, Robinson Jack, b. Indianapolis, bu. Genoa. 

Feb. 6, 1913, Robinson Hellen, b. Cortland, Jan. 27, 1846. 

Mar. 26, 1925, Rose Dewitt b. Cortland, age 81, bu. Cortland. 
May 12, 1922, Roe Minerva Sharpe, b. Nov. 18, 1861, bu. Genoa. 
Dec. 6, 1918, Rundell Ellen, b. June 27, 1832, bu. Moravia. 

Mar. 6, 1919, Rundell. Wm. age 87, bu. Genoa. 

Jan. 16, 1930, Raynor David, age 81, bu. Bird Cem. 

May 7, 1982, Sellen, Frank, b. Lansing Dec. 25, 1855, bu. Genoa. 
Feb. 6, 1982, Sharpsteen Wm. age 94, bu. Genoa. 

Oct. 20, 1929, Singer Lavinia, b. Apr. 12, 1840, bu. North Lan sing. 
Aug. 22, 1933, Smith Ida, Morrison, b. 1857. 

Mar. 11, 1929, Starner Maria, age 80, bu. Genoa. 

Jan. 19, 1934, Streeter Alice, age 81, bu. Venice Genter. 

June 6, Streeter John, age 73, bu. Venice Center. 

Jan. 2, 1940 Stuttle Mary, b. Feb. 8, 1843, bu. Genoa. 

Dec. 2, 1936, Saxton Frank, age 75, bu. Genoa. 

Feb. 29, 1938, Scott H. in Scipio, age 79, bu. Soule. 

March 17, 1937, Sill Mary, b. Scipio Ap. 20, 1854, bu. Genoa. 
Feb. 25, 1936, Skinner Wallace, b. Oct. 31, 1853, bu. Genoa. 
Nov. 16, 1935, Smith Frances, in Canesteo, age 83, bu. Genoa. 
Aug. 1, 1936, Snyder John, age 73, bu. N. Lansing. 

May 30, 1937, Strong Charles, b. Ithaca, age 85, bu. N. Lansing. 
Nov. 16, 1935, Stuttle LaFayette, age 92, bu. Baker Cem. 

Mar. 9, 1936, Tighe Thomas, age 77, bu. Ridgway Cem. 

Aug. 27, 1936, Trowbridge Fred, age 76, bu. Genoa. 

Apr. 26, 1936, Tyrrell Marg. age 80, b. Ireland bu. K. Ferry. 
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Aug. 12, 1933, Tarbell Frances age 82, bu. Genoa. 

Mar. 1, 1933, Taylor, age 81, bu. E. Venice. 

June 7, 1932, Teeter Hiram, age 89, bu. N. Lansing. 

June 26, 1931, Tuttle Fred, b. Nov. 9, 1866, bu. K. Ferry. 
Mar. 13, 1916, Taber Austin, b. May 29, 1840, 

Feb. 16, 1925, Taber Delia, age 77, bu. F. Venice. 

Sept. 18, 1920, Tarbell Johnson, age 87, bu. N. Lansing. 
Feb. 8, 1917, Tate Wm. b. England, Aug. 5, 1828, bu. Genoa. 
Sept. 26, 1896, Thompson Maria, age 8&8, b. Venice Center. 
Sept. 16, 1923, Tifft Josephine, age 72, bu. Genoa. 

Sept. 23, 1924, Tilton Mary, b. May 2, 1849, bu. K. Ferry. 
Jan. 11, 1906, Tremain James Kortright b. May £0, 1€18. 
Jan. 26, 1906, Tremain Helen, b. Mar. 8, 1834. 

Feb. 25, 1902, Tupper Charles, age 73, bu. Genoa. 

Feb. 12, 1928, Underwood Addie, b. Nov. 2, 1865. 

May 27, 1924, Van Marter Albert, sge 74, bv. Irdien Motrd. 
June 19, 1921, Van Marter Carrie, b. June 17, 1895, bu. Indien Mcuré. 
Mar. I5, 1928, Van Marter Charles, age 77, bu. Brookside Cem. 
Apr. 26, 1922, Waldo Eliz. b. May 17, 1833, bu. Genoa, 

Feb. 7, 1927, Waldo Martha, b. Apr. 24, 18569, bu. Genoa. 
Aug. 19, 1926, Warren Wm. b. May 29, 186I bu. K. Ferry. 
May, 7, 1923, West Mary, b. July 28, 1845, bu. Little Hollow. 
Aug. 19, 1927, Wheeler Fannie, b. Jan. 24, 1241. 

Aug. 17, 1903, Whipple Catharine, age 93, bu. Fleming. 

Aug. 5, 1915, Whipple Theresa, age 73, bu. Fort Hill. 

July 17, 1919, Whitbeck John, d. May 10, 1845. 

July 28, 1928, Whitten Henry, b. Jan. 17, 1849, bu. E. Venice. 
Jan. 12, 1920, Whitten Jonn, age 78, bu. E. Venice. 

Dec. 4, 1917, Wilcox Wm. b. June 2, 1844, bu. Genoa. 

Apr. 30, 1924, Wilson Loren, age 83, bu. Venice Center. 

Dec. 2, 1925, Wilson Delecta, age 84, bu. Scipio. 

Jan. 4, 1925, Woodford Henry, age 82, bu. Auburn. 

Sept. 14, 1930, Wilber Miller, b. May 14, 1854, bu. Maple Grove. 
Dec. 20, 1929, Whipple Charlotte, age 86, bu. E. Venice. 
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Aor. 5, 1332, Wiitazy Martha, age 95, bu. Genoa, 
Mar. 19, 1933, Whiting Mary, age 88, bu. Indian Mound. 
Feb. 17, 1931, Younglove Eugene, age 71, bu. N. Lansing. 
Nov. 14, 1935, Willits Hubbard, age 73, bu. K. Ferry. 
Nov. 12, 1937, Whipple Leonard, age 78, bu. Fort Hill. 
Oct. 20 Whipple May, age 78, bu. Fort Hill, 

Jan. 9, 1937, Whitman Wm. age 74, bu. E. Venice. 

Apr. 11, 1937, Sullivan Michael, age 80, bu. K. Ferry. 





TOMBSTONE INSCRIPTIONS IN EVERGEEN CEM. SCIPIOVILLE 


Major Philip H. Buckhout, b. Apr. 14, 1792, d. Nov. 29, 1888, age 91. 


Deceased lived in Scipiovllle 66 years, born Westchester Co., was the 


5th son of Capt. Abraham Buckhout who served in the Revolutionary 


War. 


Amanda Allen, wife of Philip H. Buckhout, b. April 18, 1£01, d. Oct. 8 


1876, A life long resident of Scipioville. 

Aetsy, wife of William Allen, died Sept. 19, 1856, aged £3 years. 
William Allen, died May 16, 1851, aged 79 years. 

William F. Bancroft, 1814-1905. His wives; 

Ann M. Van Denmark, 1812-1846; 

Cornelia S. Morgan, 1830-1880. 

William R. Bancroft; 1769-1857; Sally Wood his wife, 1772-1869. 
Weltny Ann Merryfield, b. Oct. 31, 1812, d. Apr. 16,1850. 
Samuel Watkins, d. Jan. 28, 1855, aged 75 years. 

Mary wife of Samuel Watkins, d. Apr. 10, 1£&0. 

William Graham, b. 1811 (?) aged 92 (?) 

Hannah wife of William Graham, d. Nov. 29, 1821, aged 98 (7?) 
Josiah Bowen, Esquire, b. Dec. I8, 1785, d. May 25, 1849. 
George W. Bancroft and his wives; 

Kittie H. Hussy 

Anna P. Hussey 

Dea. Sam’! Seward, d. Sept. 25, 1825, ageg 59 years. 

Elizabeth wife of Samuel Seward, d. July 30, 1811. 
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In memory of Henry Watkins who died June 27, 1£24, aged 81 year. 


Resigned, 1 bid this world adieu, 
Its glories I despise. 

A nobler choice attracts my view, 
With God above the skies. 
Hosanna to the Prince of Light, 
That clothed himself in clay; 
Enter’d the iron gates of Death 


And tore the bars away. 


This monument is erected to the memory of H. Annah, consort of 


Francis Goodridge who departed this life Sept. 23, 1817, aged 25 years 


Go, then angelic spirit. go, 
From earth still wast thyself away 
From pain and sorrow here below 


And live in one eternal day. 


Samuel Barton Holdridge, born Aug. 18, 1845, died Nov. 28, 1867 





John Holdridge, Aug. 6, 1806, Feb. 4, 1887. 


A lowly follower of the Lord above, 
While here on earth his soul on heaven was bent, 


His word was kindness, his deeds were love. 


His spirit humble and his life well spent; 
These deeds and not this stone shall be his mcntrrent, 


Thou art gone dear son where only bliss is known. 


Gone where to love and to enjoy are one, 
Yet take these tears, mortality’s relief 


And till we share thy joy, forgive our grief. 


These little rites, a stone, a hearse receive, 


’Tis all a father or a mother dear can give. 


ree 
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Philip Wooden 
Born Feb, 11, 1784. 
Died May 3, 1827. 
Sarah his wife 
Born Jan. 12, 1783. 
Died Apr. 12, 1843. 


Smith Wooden, son of 
Philip and Sarah Wooden 
Born Dec. 12, 1808. 

Died Oct. 24, 1874. 


John Barnett 

Born 1823, died 1893 
Sarah E. Gulliver 
wife and John Barnett 
Born Aug. 27, 1829 
Died Sept. 9. 1884. 


Isaac Wilson 
Died June 26, 1874 
Maria wife of Isaac Wilson 


A native of Cumberland, England, 


Nathaniel Alward 

Died July 29, 1848 

A native of Somerset Co. N. J. 
Sarah, daughter, died May 31, 1889. 
Nathaniel, son, died Apr. 2, 1823, 


William Eliott 

Born Apr. 7, 1796. 

Died Oct. 8, 1884. 

Removed from Albany, Co. 
To Scipio, Military Tract, 1798. 


One of the original settlers 
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